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eS For “The Friend.” 
"y Ancient Peru. 
re- In a recent volume entitled, “Incidents of| food of the Amazon. 
re- travel and exploration in the land of the 
nt, Incas,” E. G. Squier gives an interesting ac- 
- count of some of the remarkable remains of 
v3 : the civilization of the former inhabitants of 
red Peru, which he has spent a considerable por- 
of tion of the past two years in examining. The|to the sea. 
= author for many years has devoted much at- 
ma tention to the remains of the early inhabitants 
est, of North and Central America, and thus bas 
re- brought much experience to the consideration 
e of of the ruins of what he deems “the most 
I be thoroughly organized, most wisely adminis- 
S tered, and most extensive empire of the former 
and occupants of this continent.” A few extracts, 
orth it is believed, may be interesting to some of 
ber the readers of “The Friend.” 
pons E. G. Squier says in reference to the extent bidding shore. 
eon of the territory of the race, ‘which has left 
,000 the remains in question :— 
“The Inca empire had attained its greatest 
nich extension and power precisely at the period 
ae of the discovery of Columbus, under the reign jable size. 
ing, 
of Huayna Capac, who, rather than Huascar 
been or Atahualpa, should be called the last of the 
n or- Incas. His father, the Inca Tupac Yupanqui, 
1 had pushed his conquests on the south, beyond 
ae the great desert of Atacama, to the river 
Jone Maule, in Chili; while, at the same time, 
yery- Huayna Capac himself had reduced the power-| whence they emerge. 
ful and refined kingdom of the Sciris of Quito, 
on the north. From their great dominating 
D central plateau, the Incas had pressed down 
to the Pacific, on the one hand, and to the 
aver- dense forests of the Amazonian valleys, on the 
rd of other. Throughout this wide region, and 
aie over all its nations, principalities and tribes 
posed Huayna Capac, at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, ruled supreme. His empire 
ary- extended from four degrees above the equator, 
to the thirty-fourth southern parallel of lati-| Inca Empire bad their origin. 
E, tude, a distance not far from three thousand 
phia. miles; while from east to west it spread, with 
, M.D. varying width, from the Pacific to the valleys 
Ss of Paucartambo and Chuquisaca, an average particalar attention. 
distance of not far from four hundred miles, 
covering an area therefore of more than one 
million square miles, equal to about one-third 
ae of the total area of the United States, or to 
ymden, ° . 
penter, the whole of the United States east of the 
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Mississippi river.” 
In reference to the striking features of this 
territory our author observes: 















































“Tn no part of the world does nature as- 
same grander, more imposing, or more varied 
Deserts as bare and repulsive as those 
of Sahara, alternate with valleys as rich and 
luxurious as those of Italy. Lofty mountains, 
crowned with eternal snow, lift their high 
rugged sides over broad, bleak, punas, or 
tablelands, themselves more elevated than the 
summits of the White Mountains or of the 
Alleghenies. Rivers, taking their rise among 
melting snows, precipitate themselves through 
deep and rocky gorges into the Pacific, or 
wind, with swift but gentler current, among 
the majestic but broken Andes, to swell the 
There are lakes rank- 
ing in size with those that feed the St. Law- 
rence, whose surface lie almost level with the 
summit of Mont Blanc; and they aro the cen- 
tres of great terrestrial basins, with river 
systems of their own, and having no outlet 
The two great mountain ranges 
which determine the physical aspect of the 
South American continent, attain their maxi- 
mum of bulk, and have their most decided 
features in what was the Inca Empire.” 

Between the Cordilleras and the sea, from 
Guayaquil southward, is a strip of desert. “A 
waste of sand and rock, it is the domain of 
death and silence—a silence only broken by 
the screams of the water birds and the howls 
of the sea-lions that throng its frayed and for- 
This desert strip, averaging 
perhaps forty miles in width, where rain falls 
only at rare and uncertain intervals, is never- 
theless intersected here and there by valleys 
of great fertility and beauty, often of consider- 


at us with its large liquid eyes; the gliding 
llama; and the condor, circling high up in 
the air, or swooping down towards us as if in 
menace; the absence of forests; the white 
clouds surging up from the plains of Brazil, 
only to be precipitated and dissipated by the 
snowy barrier which they cannot pass; the 
clear metallic blue of the sky; the painful 
silence—all impress the traveller with the 
feeling that he is no longer in the world that 
he has known before. There is nothing with 
which he is familiar, nothing suggestive of 
other scenes. Not an unfitting region this 
for the development of an original civilization, 
like that which carved its memorials in mas- 
sive stones, and left them on the plain of 
Tiahuanuco, and of which no tradition re- 
nmins, except that they are the work of the 
giants of old who reared them in a single 
night.” 

The basin of Lake Titicaca is thus described: 
“Its greatest length, almost due north and 
south, is about six hundred miles; its average 
width may be estimated at not far from one 
hundred and fifty miles; thus giving a total 
area of about one hundred thousand square 
miles. The slope of this basin is gentle toward 
the south. At or near its northern extremity 
lies Lake Titicaca, a magnificent body of fresh 
water, and the recipient of several consider- 
able streams. It discharges its waters through 
a deep, broad, and swift, but not turbulent 
stream, into Lake Aullagas, of which we as 
yet know next to nothing.” 

“The islands and promontories of Lake 
Titicaca are for the most part barren. The 
waters hide a variety of strange fishes which 
contribute to support a population necessarily 
scanty in a region where barley will not ripen, 
except under very favorable circumstances, 
and where maize, in its most diminutive size, 
has its most precarious development; where 
the potato, shrunk to its smallest proportions, 
is bitter; where the only grain is the quinoa 
(Chenopodium Quinoa ;) and where the only 
indigenous animals fit for food are the bis- 
cacha, the llama, and the vicufia. In the is- 
lands of Lake Titicaca, if tradition be our 
guide, were developed the germs of Inca 
civilization.” 

In reference to the former population of 
this district, he observes : 

“The survéy of the monuments of Peru 
brings the conviction that the ancient popula- 
tion was not nearly so numerous as the ac- 
counts of the chroniclers would lead us to sup- 
pose. The rich and productive valleys and 
bolsones are hardly more than specks on the 
map; and although there is every evidence 
that their capacities of production were taxed 
to the very utmost, still these capacities were 
limited. The ancient inhabitants built their 
dwellings among rough rocks, on arid slopes 
of hills, and walled up their dead in caves and 


They are formed by the streams 
and torrents from the mountains, which are 
fed by the melting snows, or by rains that 
fall, during a part of the year, in the interior. 
Some of the streams are swallowed ap by the 
thirsty sands before they reach the sea, and 
only form oases at the outlets of the gorges 
But both oasis and 
valley, in the ancient time, were densely popu- 
lated by men who exhausted the utmost capa- 
bilities of the narrow valleys, and have left 
many monuments of their skill and greatness, 

“Tn the basin of Lake Titicaca we find ruins 
of ancient architecture singular in character, 
and having an antiquity possibly higher than 
any other of advanced civilization on the con- 
tinent. It was in the islands of lake Titicaca, 
that, as tradition affirms, the founders of the 
These circum- 
stances not less than the remarkable physical 
characteristics of the basin itself, entitle this 
portion of the Andean plateau to receive our 
Viewing it from the 
cumbre or crest of the Cordillera, we have 
spread before us a region unlike any we have 
ever before seen, and which seems to be lifted 
above the rest of the world in spirit as well 
as in fact, looking down upon it coldly and 


calmly like the winter stars, sharing none of clifts, or buried them among irreclaimable 
its sympathies, and disturbed by none of its|sands, in order to utilize the scanty cultivable 
alarms; the silent, wondering vicufia gazing|soil for agriculture. They excavated great 
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areas in the deserts until they reached mois- 
ture enough to support vegetation, and then 
brought guano from the islands to fertilize 
these sunken gardens. They terraced up 
every hill and mouvtain-side, and gathered 
the soil from the crevices of the rovks to fill 
the narrow platforms, until not a foot of sur- 
face on which could grow a single stalk of 
maize or handful of quinoa, was left unim- 
proved. No doubt the Indian population lived, 
as it still does, on the scantiest fare, on the 
very minimum of food; but it had not then, 
as now, the ox, the hog, and the sheep, nor 
yet many of the grains and fruits which con- 
tribute most to the support of dense popula- 
tions. The llama was too highly valued to 
be lightly slain ; the huanaco and alpaca were 
few ; and the vicuiia, whose soft fleece formed 
what may be called the ermine and purple of 
the Inca aristocracy, was protected by royal 
edict, and no one not of royal blood could use 
its fleece, under penalty of death. Of other 
animals available for food there were next to 
none. These conditions, apart from the scan- 
tiness of arable land, must have been a power. 
ful check to the increase of population. This, 
however, was encouraged by the wise and 
beneficent social and civil institutions of the 





























Incas.” ° 
(To be continued.) 
—__~2s__ 
Selected. 
Submission. 


Submission is a duty of such high and holy 
import that it can only be learned of the Great 
Teacher. If it could have been acquired by 
mere moral institution, the wise sayings of 
the ancient philosophers would have taught 
it. But their most elevated stanlard was 
low : their strongest motives were the brevity 
of life, the instability of fortune, the dignity 
of suffering virtue, things within their narrow 
sphere of jadging ; things true, indeed, as far 
as they go, but a substratum by no means 
equal to the superstructure to be built on. 
It wanted depth, and strength, and solidity, 
for the purposes of support. It wanted the 
only true basis, the assurance that God orders 
all things according to the purposes of his 
will, for our final good; it wanted that only 
sure ground of faith by which the genuine 
Christian cheerfully submits in entire depend- 
ence on the promises of the Gospel. 

Under the pressure of affliction, “ Tay will 
be done,” as it is the patient Christian's un- 
ceasing prayer, so it is the ground of his un- 
varying practice. In this brief petition he 
finds his whole duty comprised and expressed. 
It is the unprompted request of his lips, it is 
the motto inscribed on his heart, it is the 
principle which regulates his life, it is the 
voice which says to the stormy passions, 
“Peace! be still!” Let others expostulate, 
he submits. Nay, even submigsion does not 
adequately express his feelings. We frequent- 
ly submit, not so much from duty as from 
necessity ; we submit because we cannot help 
ourselves. Resignation may sometimes be 
mere acquiescence in the sovereignty, rather 
than conviction of the wisdom and goodness 
of God; while the patient Christian not only 
yields to the dispensation, but adores the dis. 
eee He not only submits to the blow, 






































ut vindicates the hand which inflicts it: 
“The Lord is righteous in all his ways.” He 







refers to the chastisement as a proof of the 
affection of the chastiser. “I know that in 
very faithfulness thou hast caused me to be 
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afflicted.” Ile recurs to the thoughtlessness 
of his former prosperity. “ Before I was 
afflicted I went astray,” and alludes to the 
trial less as a punishment than a paternal 
correction. If he prays for a removal of the 
present suffering, he prays also that it may 
not be removed from him, till it has been 
sanctified to him. He will not even part from 
the trial till he has laid hold on the benefit. 

“Christianity,” says Bishop Horsley, “ in- 
volves many paradoxes, but no contradic- 
tions.” ‘To be able to say with entire surren- 
der of the heart, ‘‘Thy will be done,” is the 
true liberty of the children of God, that liberty 
with which Christ has made us free. It isa 
liberty, not which delivers us from restraint, 
but which, freeing us from our subjection to 
the senses, makes us find no pleasure but in 
order, no safety, but in the obedience of an 
intelligent being to his rightful Lord. In de- 
livering us from the heavy bondage of sin, it 
transfers us to the “easy yoke of Christ,” 
from the galling slavery of the world to the 
“light burden” of him who overcame it. 

A resigned spirit is the proper disposition 
to prepare us for receiving mercies, or for 
having them denied. Resignation of soul, 
like the allegiance of a good subject, is always 
in readiness, though not always in action; 
whereas an impatient mind is a spirit of dis- 
affection, always prepared to revolt when the 
will of the sovereign is in opposition to that 
of the subject. This seditious principle is the 
infallible characteristic of an unrenewed mind. 


—Hannah More. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Arthur Howell. 
(Continued from page 151). 

1810, 2d mo. 3d. Our Select Meeting much 
larger than expected, considering the weather, 
which since 8 A. M., has been tremendous, es- 
pecially about 10 o’clock, wind violent from 
N. E.; yea, a mere hurricane to appearance. 
Many Friends came 12, 14 and 16 miles this 
morning, through the storm, to attend the 
mecting. 

25th. Firstof the week; pleasant. Crossed 
the river about half past nine, and attended 
Newtown Meeting: son Jacob, Jos. Shoe- 
maker, and two young men who were at Phe 
ferry, accompanied us. Richard Jordan was 
favored in testimony. Dinedat Amos Haines’, 
and about half past three went to Wm. Sloans’, 
after which he walked with us to the ferry. 

N. B. Itis good and profitable to attend 
to small impressions on our minds. On look- 
ing towards the two ferries at High St., when 
at home and on going toward them, the up- 
per one seemed the one I was to cross at; on 
going down the hill, son Jacob made for the 
lower one, I followed, but on looking toward 
the wharf it looked dull and flat: my mind 
still turned to the other; and on going there 
those friends stood viewing the river—there 
being considerable broken ice floating; on 
mentioning my intention to Joseph, he and 
the other two readily gave in to accompany 
us, and [ hope to their profit. Now had I paid 
no regard to those impressions and crossed at 
the lower ferry, they would not in all pro- 
bability have attended that meeting, and 
thereby missed of that instruction which they 
no doubt received from Richard’s testimony. 
It may seem a small thing and not worth in- 
serting; but clear 1 am, many among the 
children of men miss of good by not attend- 
ing to the Divine Director in their own minds, 


not only in small but in weightier impres. 
sions. | leave those simple yet weighty truths, 
for the profitand instruction of others in future 
generations, as clear I am, from long experi- 
ence, there is no Guide so safe to follow as the 
Divine principle or gift vouchsafed in merey 
and wisdom to poorman. The learned Judge 
Hale, though in some instances opposed to 
Friends, was fully of this sentiment. 

3d mo. 4th. J. K. at meeting this evening, 
was silent, as was most of the meeting. Poor 
times! Poor times in our evening meetings 
this winter ; think this season will close them, 
It has been the opinion of several for some 
time past, that the service of them was near 
over, but as condescension is necessary in 
matters of weight, they have been continued. 

2d mo. 7th. (Copied from the Mercantile 
Advertiser.) ‘ Died, on Saturday last, Israel 
Jacobs, of this city, aged 96 years. He had 
for many years enjoyed great good health, 
and was active to his last hour, for on that 
day he ate his breakfast with his usual appe- 
tite, took his usual walk, had put on clean 
linen and otherwise dressed himself as cus- 
tomary on that day, being his Sabbath, and 
was seated in his chair chatting with his 
family and playing with one of his great 
grandchildren, who called to see him; he sud- 
denly dropped the hand of the child, on look- 
ing at him the family supposed he had fainted, 
goon after he drew a heavy breath or two, 





and showed no further signs of life. 


‘ His blood forgot to play, 
He fainted, sunk, and died away.’ 


‘¢ Mr. Jacobs was born in London, and came 
to America about the age of 25, the greater 
part of which time since he lived in this city, 
}and of course saw it in its infancy and marked 
its rapid growth for seventy years.” 

Note by A. H. For several years past he 
appeared in a loving and affectionate frame 
of mind to his friends and acquaintances as he 
occasionally met them in his walks, which 
were frequent through our streets. I trust, 
though a Jew by profession, he was not alto- 
gether a stranger to the Law which breathes 
peace on earth and goodwill to men, and that 
his departed spirit is at rest in the mansions 
of peace and joy. 

4th mo. J5th. First of the week; day clear 
and fine. Meetings very large. It is believed 
there were as many at Arch St. as would have 
filled another house ; hope the one adjoining, 
the foundations of which are now laid, will be 
so far finished by this time twelve months as 
to accommodate us. [This was the time of 
the Yearly Meeting] 

26th. Our Monthly Meeting held until 
after two; adjourned until close of meeting 
next week. Men’s and women’s meetings 
united in discontinuing the evening meetings 
during the winter season, and are not to be 
renewed unless from a special concern of some 
solid Friend or Friends. 

5th mo. 16th. Crossed the river at sundown; 
lodged at Clement Laws, at Samuel Cooper’s 
ferry, and the 17th, fifth of the week, set out 
at six, in Harvey’s stage, for Salem, in New 
Jersey, arrived there in the evening; lodged 
at the widow of Mark Miller. Sixth-day 
visited the school kept by a Friend: the chil- 
dren were quiet and attentive, and several 
small boys much tendered. Left it with a 
peaceful mind. Called to see several frienda, 
and returned to Phebe Miller’s to lodge. 

19i:h. Attended Select Meeting. Nathan 
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Hunt’s sister, Hannah Baldwin, from North| day morning at 10, people assembled as at our 
Carolina, and Sarah Cresson, from Haddon-| Quarterly Meetings—a meeting fur worship 


field, also attended. It was as large as usual, | first, closing at 11.30, when all except mem- 
and though dull at first, ended well. Dined|bers withdrew. E. D. went to the table and: 
at Phebe Miller’s, and in company with Ed-|opened the meeting for business, which of; 
ward Broadway, went to Alloway’s Creek ;| course is transacted in the Norse language. | 
lodged at his house, and attended morning|A sitting in the afternoon from 3 to 6, finished 
and afternoon meetings on First-day, which|the business, and the Yearly Meeting closed. 
though heavy and laborious, ended well. Took] The meeting-house is fitted with apartments 
tea at Edward's, in company with our ancient|for entertaining visitors,—a kitchen, sleep- 
and valuable friend and elder, Jacob Davis,|ing rooms, parlor and waiting room, all very 
of Woodstown ; returned to Salem, lodged at] nice, provided by Friends; there the strangers 
Ruth Clement’s, near Salem bridge; break-| stay. 
fasted there, and about ten attended the} Last evening I sat in my north window 
funeral of Caleb Townsend, son-in-law to;and wrote till half past eleven, and then put 
Samuel Webster, of Newtown, N. Jersey, then| up because it was time for orderly people to 
to Quarterly Meeting, which was large and/be in bed, if it were not dark. The morning 
instructive, and held until 3 p. M.; dined at|/sun does not disturb me. The first morning 
Ruth’s, and after a tremendous gust of wind,| 1 wakened and saw the sun was up some dis- 
rain and hail, went to and lodged at Elizabeth] tance, I looked at my watch and found it was 
Miller’s (sister of Thos. Wistar), about two| half past three. But these radiant twilights 
miles this side of Salem. I lodged there, and|are charming, and the people enjoy them till 
about six, stepped into Harvey's stage as it|near midnight, when it is light enough to do 
passed, reached Cooper’s ferry about half past}almost anything: my candles have not been 
three, landed at Arch St. at four, and returoed| lighted at all. 
home in peace. Having in this little visit,| Stavenger is a pretty town of 20,000 in- 
which was on my mind for some time, kept| habitants on the Bight Fjord, and here the 
strictly to the prospect received at home, and| fine Norway scenery begins. The views of 
though Friends were very kind and thought| the city, water, islands, and mountains, from 
strange of my not staying to the youth’s meet-|some of the high points, are beautiful indeed, 
ing on Third day, being convinced I had ful-| The houses, with the exception of a few brick 
filled the mission given me for this visit, be-| buildings, are all of wood, and are kept well 
lieved it safest to return ; and [ most sincerely| painted, and with their many windows, lace 
wish that all Friends, especially those who go|curtains and plants, appear very cheerful. 
forth in the Master’s cause as ministers, would| Almost every window, above and below, has 
keep close to the pattern given them on the| plants of some kind, and many fine flowers— 
Mount, and not be too easily drawn aside there. | roses, pinks, geraniums, looking very healthy. 
trom by the solicitations of their friends. ‘The| The houses are made of squared timbers, laid 
affectionate part being uppermost, or suffered|up in a solid wall, and caulked like a ship, 
too mach to prevail, has led some out of the|then clap-boarded without, and ceiled, when 
right way, and thereby detained them longer} papered, within; they make a very solid, 
in their visits than has been profitable to them-| warm house. 
selves or others. lam told that it is not so cold here as in 
(To be continued.) some parts of England, and that the water in 
ee these Fjords seldom freezes, on account of the 
Gulf Stream setting in here, and that the 
numerous islands break off the west wind 
from the ocean. 
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For “The Friend” 
Letters from Unfrequented Places, 
(Continued from page 144.) 
STAVENGER, NORWAY. 

Hotel du Norde, 6th mo. 12th, 1877. 
We left Paris on the 6th, slept in London, 
and on the morning of the 7th started for 
Hull, arriving there at 4 p. M.; we had dinner, 
wrote letters, and when all was done, con- 
cluded we might walk to the ship as it was 
not far and still day-light. I looked at my 
watch and found it was 9 o’clock. Leaving 
Hull at midnight of the 7th, we were landed 





Many who in words oppose the doctrine of 
the universality of the light of Christ, consent 
to it in fact: otberwise it would be difficult 
to understand the end for which societies are 
formed, and missionaries are employed for the 
propagation of the gospel among the heathen. 
Surely such a provision for their help implies 
a belief that they are in a capacity to receive 
here on Seventh-day evening the 9th, just in help: it cannot mean to give them a faculty 
time for the Yearly Meeting. which they are destitute of, but to assist by 

On First-day were two meetings — cultivation and improvement, that of which 
ship, and it was an interesting season to me. — 2 —s a bee A tne am- 
The house was filled with these earnest simple passador _— be oe a the ight, and by the 
people. There were several communications Ligbtis ledinto His service. Being acquainted 
in the Norse language. We were invited to with its teachings, and obedient to its ogg 
take tea at E. D.’s. He lives just out of the festations and guidance, he becomes qualified, 
city limits, about a quarter of a mile from the only to ag pre — oe and ae 
meeting-house. The house is surrounded by os - an ee eee oF ee te Re 
a beautiful lawn, with trees, shrubbery and Dillwyn's Reflections. 
flowers, winding walks and a summer-house, —_—-—— 

—everythingin the cleanest and most perfect} Were men but convinced that the malevo- 
order, from the parlor-chamber to the end of|lence they feel is altogether their own, and 
the cow-house, where were stabled 12 cows.} that if it were once subdued in themselves the 
Reports said we would not like Norway food,| malevolence of others could not essentially 
but we have been agreeably disappointed, and| harm them; they might see the absurdity of 
were rather surprised to hear others give|expecting to overcome evil by evil, and cease 





General Meetings. 

Under the above heading, a writer in The 
British Friend makes the following observa- 
tions on some of the distinguishing views of 
Friends on the performance of the solemn 
duty of Divine worship. 

“The designation often adopted by our early 
Friends was that of ‘ Professors of the Truth’ 
—a designation very descriptive. It may be 
said, indeed, that the Truth was emphatically 
the ground of their association as a distinct 
religious body. They were gathered to Christ 
who is “the Truth.” Actuated by His Spirit, 
they desired to practise nothing that was un- 
true, whether as regards conduct and conver- 
sation or worship. In every-day life their 
integrity and truthfulness became proverbial. 
In their meetings for worship they did not 
think it right to preach, except under the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, begetting a real 
concern for the spiritaal welfare of the hearers, 
and suggesting the teaching or exhortation 
adapted to their condition. In like manner, 
they objected to engage in public prayer un- 
less it were the true expression of desires, 
quickened by the Holy Spirit at the time. 
They declined to sing, or to call upon a con- 
gregation to sing praises unless prompted by 
corresponding feelings. 

The natural outcome of this love of truth, 
and firm adherence to it, was to meet together 
in silence, waiting to feel the promptings of 
the Spirit of Truth before engaging in any 
vocal express‘on. This practice has taught 
us, what is much needed to be more widely 
inculeated—viz., that it is possible for a con- 
gregation to worship without any outward 
ministry. Theadvantage possessed by Friends 
in this respect, has been sometimes strikingly 
exemplified in America. When a few families 
have settled in a new country pretty near to- 
gether, they have agreed to meet for worship 
without waiting, like others, till a sufficient 
number is collected to enable them to engage 
@ minister, and thus it bas sometimes hap- 
pened that the Friends’ meeting has been re- 
cognised by the settlers generally, and resort- 
ed to for years as the only place of worship 
in the neighborhood. 

It may be further remarked in passing, that 
we are probably scarcely aware to how great 
an extent we are indebted to this practice of 
meeting to worship in silence, forits influence 
in promoting the habit of secret communion 
with our Father in heaven, whilst engaged in 
our daily avocations—a habit as essential to 
our growth in grace as to the maintenance of 
a high Christian standard. 

It was the supreme love of truth and reality 
which enabled our predecessors, in opposition 
to the views almost universally held by other 
denominations, to relinquish the outward ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Supper, and of baptism, 
as mere shadows of those good things of 
which they had found the substance ; having 
first grasped the spiritual significance of the 
teachings of the New Testament on these 
subjects. 

The promulgation of the Truth, then,—to 
be manifested not only in life, but in every 
act of religion, apart from all mere show or 
form without feeling,—was, and continues to 
the present day, to be an important part of 
our mission. 

It was the especial concern of George Fox 
to direct his hearers to Christ, not only as 


simliar experience, who had been living upon |from worrying and destroying each other.—|their Saviour from the guilt and power of sin, 


the fat of Ireland and England. Ou Second- 


Dillwyn’s Reflections, 








but also as an all-sufficient Teacher; and when 
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he had brought them to depend no longer on 
any human aid, but on Him who teaches as 
man never taught ; teaching and at the same 
time giving power ‘to deny ungodliness and 
the world’s lusts, and to live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly in this present world,’ he 
felt that he could safely leave them under 
their heavenly Shepherd. Is it not especially 
important that in our attempts to enlighten 
others, it should be a paramount endeavor to 
show that every man may avail himself of the 
glorious privilege of being thus taught by 
Christ himself. Until this lesson is learnt the 
element of permanence is wanting, because 
people are so apt to lean upon the preacher 
through whose instrumentality they may 
have been awakened or instructed, that when 
the outward teacher is removed, they feel as 
sheep without a shepherd. and are liable to be 
drawn or driven away. Whilst a living min- 
istry isa great blessing, and especially desir- 
able for a company of new converts, it is not 
good that they should be kept too long in 
leading-strings. With regard to such congre- 
gations, as well as to many of our established 
meetings up and down, would it not be well 
that, instead of deploring their weakness and 
want of ministry, their members should be 
stirred up to help themselves; or rather that, 
in the remembrance that every member has 
a place in the body for the right occupancy 
of which he must give account, each may 
earnestly seck for ability to do his part, not 
looking at discouragements, which will doubt- 
less be presented, but to the One Master, who 
is ready to bestow spiritual gifts upon the will- 
ing and obedient wherever they are needed ? 
Would that it might ever be borne in mind 


that, if a meeting is lifeless, it is the fault of 


the units of which it is composed, and that 
every one of those units contributes to its life 
or deadness; thus involving a solemn, social, 
as well as individual responsibility from which 
we can none of us escape.” 


Wordsworth and Coleridge— We are Seven.— 
When Wordsworth and Coleridge were at 
work on the “ Lyrical Ballads,” Wordsworth 
one day, being at Nether Stowey, produced 
the poem known as “ We are Seven,” all but 
the first stanza, in a little wood near by. It 
was based on actual talk with a child, met 
when he had visited Goodrich Castle some 
years before, the dialogue yielding fit matter 
for a poem, since it involved suggestion of the 
natural instinct of immortality. When Words- 
worth repeated what he had murmured out to 
himself in the open air (the manner of pro- 
ducing nine-tenths of his poems), and it was 
written down, he said that it wanted an open- 
ing verse, and he should sit down to tea more 
comfortably if that were supplied. “I'll give 
it you,” said Coleridge, and gave at once the 
first stanza, which—as addressed to a friend, 
James Tobin, with whom they were on terms 
of playful friendship—he began “ A little child, 
dear brother Jim.”—Cassel’s Library of Eng- 
lish Literature. 


A GOOD RULE. 


’Tis well to walk with a cheerful heart, 
Wherever our fortunes call, 

With a friendly glance, an open hand, 
And a gentle word for all. 


Since life’s a thorny and difficult path, 
Where toil is the portion of man, 

We all should endeavor while passing along 
To make it as smooth as we can. 


THE FRIEND. 


A DOUBTING HEART. 
Where are the swallows fled ? 
Frozen and dead, 
Perchance upon some bleak and stormy shore. 
O doubting heart! 
Far over purple seas, 
They wait in sunny ease 
The balmy southern breeze, 
To bring them to the northern home once more. 


Why must the flowers die ? 
Prisoned they lie 
In the cold tomb, heedless of tears or rain. 
O doubting heart! 
They only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow, 
While winter winds shall blow, 
To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 


The sun has hid its rays 
These many days; 
Will dreary hours never leave the earth ? 
O doubting heart! 
The stormy clouds on high 
Veil the same sunny sky, 
That soon (for spring is nigh) 
Shall wake the summer into golden mirth. 


Fair hope is dead, and light 
Is quenched in night. 
What sound can break the silence of despair ? 
O doubting heart ! 
Thy sky is overcast, 
Yet stars shall rise at last, 
Brighter for darkness past, 
And angels’ silver voices stir the air. 
Adelaide Anne Procter. 


Selected. 
TO THE WOOD-THRUSH. 


How shall I put in words that song of thine? 
How tell it in this struggling phrase of mine? 
That strange, sweet wonder of full-throated bliss, 
The wild-wood freedom of its perfectness, 
Faint scent of flowers frail, strong breath of pine, 
The west wind’s music, and the still sunshine. 
* * * * * 
There is no sorrow set in thy pure song; 
Thy notes to realms where all is joy belong. 
Thou callest—woods grow greener through thy voice, 
The stainless skies in deeper peace rejoice, 
All their best glories through thy singing throng— 
Voice of a life that ne’er knew thought of wrong! 
* * * * * 
All things that God found good seem yet to fill 
The few sweet notes that triumph in thy trill; 
All things that yet are good and purely fair 
Give unto thee their happy grace to wear. 
Sweet speech art thou for sunset-lighted hill ; 
Yet day dies gladlier when thou art still. 


And I, O rare brown thrush! that idly gaze 

Far down the valley’s mountain-shadowed ways— 
Where bears the stream light burden of the sky, 
Where day, like quiet soul, in peace doth die, 

Its calm gold broken by no storm-clouds’ blaze— 

Hearken, joy-hushed, thy vesper song of praise 


That from yon hillside drops, strong carolling, 
A living echo thereto answering, 
Doubling the sweetness with the glad reply 
That drifts like argosy, joy-laden, by. 
Light grows my soul as thy uplifted wing; 
Heart knows no sorrow when it hears thee sing ! 


The Catholic World. 


Bear and Forbear.—If we would have life 
move on smoothly, we must learn to bear and 
forbear. We must indulge the friend we love 
in the little peculiarities of saying and doing 
things which may be important to him, but 
of little moment to us. Both usefulness and 
comfort may be destroyed by an unkind, a 
sour, or crabbed temper of mind, a mind that 
can bear no differences of opinion or disposi- 
tion. A spirit of faultfinding, an unsatisfied 
temper, a constant irritability, little inequali- 
ties in the look or manner, a brow cloudy or 
dissatisfied, may neutralize the good we desire 
to do, and embitter life to ourselves and others. 


— 


For “The Friend.” 
Free Quakers. 
(Continued from page 150.) 

The Assembly not acting on the Petition of 
the Free Quakers as speedily as they desired, 
another address was presented on their be. 
half, signed by Isaac Howell and White Mat 
lack. I: reiterates great part of the first, and 
beside some new charges against Friends, has 
the following: 

‘*The public testimonies of those people, 
published at different times, are known to all, 
and need not be here recited; but it is per- 
haps not known to many, that those people 
in their meetings for business, Quarterly, 
Half-yearly and Yearly, put the following 
query, in effect: Are Friends careful not to 
defraud the king of his dues? and we believe 
this query is still continued! And it is wor. 
thy of remark, that, even in the address and 
memorial to this honorable house, they avoid 
any acknowledgment of the right of govern. 
ment, and speak of them as men ‘ who are in 
the exercise of the powers of government: 
and yet, notwithstanding such strong and 
full evidences, these people have the assur- 
ance publicly to declare, that ‘no just cause 
of offence will be found against them in the 
general,’ appear before this honorable house, 
and not only claim its protection, while they 
withhold their allegiance and disclaim the re- 
volution and goveroment; but also claim a 
right of punishing those who yield allegiance, 
by depriving them of their rights descending 
from their ancestors. 

They have even made it a condition of per- 
sons having taken allegiance to the State, 
marrying among them, that that allegiance 
should be renounced and the certificate there- 
of returned.—Of which strange fact, we are 
ready to give full proof. These men, we say, 
come before this honorable house, claim the 
right of disfranchising hundreds of the free- 
men of the State, for having faithfully dis- 
charged, in the time of her distress, the great 
duties which they owed to their country, and 
withhold from them their property peculiarly 
valued by all men, and appropiating that pro- 
perty to their own sole use :—and when ap- 
peal is made to the Legislature of the State, 
and protection asked, in terms, the most de- 
cent and respectful, these men take upon them 
to recommend as a ‘ proper’ and ‘ expedient’ 
answer, that we should be ‘driven from be- 
fore’ you, unheard. And if possible, to add 
to the insult, while they withhold our just 
rights, calmly recommend us to observe the 
command, which forbids to ‘covet that which 
is our neighbors.’ 

What people of any age or country, have 
ever yet been found, who would suffer their 
houses of worship, and the bones of their an- 
cestors to be violated, and torn from them, 
without the most desperate resistance? We 
know of none. Nor do we know what we 
have done, or omitted to do, that should in- 
duce any to think, that we should, on the 
present occasion, be more tame and submis- 
sive, than the most abject of mankind. 

In order to show our real situation, we beg 
leave to recite a recent fact—a minister of the 
gospel, long in high estimation among the 
people called Quakers, was disowned by that 
people, in the State of Massachusets Bay, for 
no other cause than for having published, as 
his opinion, that that people, consistent with 
their religious profession, may pay their taxes 
for the support of government; came to this 
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State on a religious visit to those who have/literature. In the beginning of the following 
been disowned’ here, and having appointed a|century, the Cohamissioners. completed their 
meeting for worship, to be held in the meet: |labors, and were able to lay before the Em- 
ing house at Merion, the key was obtained |peror a very palpable proof of their diligence, 


from the keeper and the house opened for that|in the shape of a compilation consisting of 


purpose, when two of the leading members/6,109 volumes, entitled, ih ting koo “kin 
of that meeting, came about the time appoint-|too shoo tshieh ching, " “An Lllustrated 
ed for holding the meeting, locked up the|Imperial Collection of ania and Modern 
house, took away the key and prevented the} Literature.” 

meeting from being there held: yet so late as} Only a small edition was printed off in the 
to the years 1777 and 1778, all the meeting | first instance, and before long the greater part 
houses in the State were opened toa preacher|of the copper types which had been cast for 
from England, then here, although it is gen-|the undertaking, were purloined by untrust- 
erally understood that he considered and on worthy officials, ‘and the remainder were melt- 
all occasions, public and private, spoke of the |ed down and coined into cash. Accidents by 
present revolution as a rebellion. fire and by violence, have considerably re- 

If indeed your memorialists are mistaken |duced the number of copies of the imperial 
in their claim of right to protection in the edition originally printed, and it is believed 
enjoyment of the meeting-houses and burial-|that only a comparatively few now remain 
grounds, obtained by their ancestors, and that/extant. The Trustees of the British Museum, 
those of the people called Quakers, who have| having become aware that one such copy has 
discountenanced the present revolution, have |lately been offered for sale at Pekin, have en- 
a divine right, or any other right, to super-|tered into negotiations for its purchase, and 
eede the law of the land, and to , punish those |it is much to be hoped that they may succeed 
who pay obedience to it, by depriving them |in adding this rare and interesting collection 
of any of their rights and privileges, let it be|to the national library.— London Atheneum. 
so said: but your memorialists think it their 
duty to reiterate the prayer of their former 
peti tion. (Continued from page 149.) 

‘We pray this honorable house, in whose} 10th mo. 7th.—So much has transpired to 
justice and wisdom we confide, will grant |try me in a variety of ways, that, I regret to 
leave to bring in a bill for recognizing the |state, the unsettlement has sadly disturbed my 
right ef persons disowned by the “people call-| peace of mind. How ardently have I coveted, 
ed Quakers, to hold in common with others|morning by morning, that [ may be strength- 
of that Society, the meeting-houses, school-|ened to meet these cross occurrences of life 
houses, burying-grounds, lots of land, and|with that patient forbearance which becomes 





Lucy Gregory. 


other the estates held by that people as a 
religious Society ; and to recognize their right 
to search, examine, and take copies of ‘the 
records, books, and papers of the said Society 
from time to time, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining such estates, proving marriages, as- 
certaining descents, and securing their rights, 
and other purposes us they may have occa- 
sion; and to enable those so disowned, to 
purchase and hold such estates, as other re- 
ligious societies are by law entitled to hold 
and enjoy.’ 

And whatever may be the determination 
of this honorable house in other respects, 
they further pray, that this memorial and 
remonstrance may be entered upon the jour- 
nals of the house, in order that hereafter, we 
may have recourse to authentic records, for| 
proof of our having 
of right, and done | every thing in our power 
to do, consistent with the peace of civil soci- 
ety, for obtaining a declaration of that right 
by law ; that from authentic record, the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania, and the States in Union, 
the literati of Europe, and posterity, may 
judge of our situation, and be enable justly 
to decide upon such further measures as may 


icommunion with its God and Saviour. 


a Christian; then every trial would be blest, 
and these “ light afflictions which are but for 
a moment, would work out for me a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 

11th mo. 3rd.—Felt much comfort and en- 
couragement this morning whilst reading the 
8th chap. of Romans, to which I opened ac- 
cidentally. 

12th mo. 7th.—After three months absence, 
I have this day met again with my friends, for 


ithe solemn purpose of worshipping that Infi- 


nite Being, whose [ am, and whom I desire to 
serve. A feeling of reverential thankfulness 
seemed to arise for His manifold mercies, and 
especially for this renewed token of His love ; 
but a fear prevails, lest on again entering the 
world, I should be forgetful of the past. It 
is when confined to the secluded chamber of 


. thus early, made a claim |sickness, that the precious influences of re- 


\ligion are most sensibly felt my me; for then 
my mind has been permitted at seasons to 
soar above earthly things, and hold sweet 
Never 
did I experience it more fully than during my 
late illness. The delightful peace | then en- 
joyed was beyond expression; and many 
times did I long to shake off my tabernacle 
of clay, and gain a resting place for ever ; but, 





hereafter become necessary to obtain those 
rights, which we can never consent to have 
coercively taken away, or withheld from us. 
Isaac Howe tt, 
WuitrE Mat.Lack. 
asad be continued.) 





The Largest Book in the World.—The Trus- 
tees of the British Museum, are in treaty for 
the purchase of a copy of the largest book in 


as such was not the decree of my Almighty 
Father, I trust that He will continue to watch 
over and preserve me all the days of my ap 
pointed time, whether they be few or many. 
1832, 2d mo. 7th.—Sat meeting under very 
painful feelings of body and mind, being un- 
able to fix my thoughts, so as in any degree 
to perform acceptable worship. I do suffer 
so much from my confused, noisy head, that 


the world. Toward the close of the seven-|}sometimes it is difficult to feel resigned to my 
teenth century, the reigning Emperor of China |lot; at other times, a ray of hope is cherished 
appointed an Imperial Commission, to reprint !that this weakness will be compassionated by 
in one vast collection all native works of in-|my Heavenly Father, who has doubtless dis. 
terest and importance in every branch of'pensed this trial for some wise purpose. Oh, 
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that it may tend to humble, and bring down 
everything in me that is offensive in the Di- 
vine sight. 

7th mo. 10th.—Again have I been plunged 
as into the waters of affliction, wherein it has 
been my lot to endure much severe bodily 
pain and languor, so that I was reduced to 
such an awful state of weakness, that there 
seemed, as it were, but a step between me and 
death ; but, through all, | felt a confident per- 
suasion that my time was not yet come; and 
I desire, reverently to acknowledge the mer- 
cifal support extended to so poor an atom. 
Yes, many a time have I secretly adored the 
goodness of the Most High, whilst resting as 
under the shadow of His everlasting wing; 
and though at seasons my faith was tried to 
a hair’s breadth, my confidence remained un- 
shaken in the belief that these trials are not 
permitted in displeasure, but in very tender 
love. Under this impression, there is some- 
thing delightful, and strengthening, in being 
chosen and made the chastened children of 
Him, who, asa Father, is constantly watch- 
ing over His numerous family, and handing 
to each member a little of that kind of bread 
most suited to their varied necessities. It is 
therefore a great attainment, to be made will- 
ing to be fed with the food most needed, and 
to receive all,—even the bitter portions, with- 
out a murmur; and, frequently these are the 
most salutary, in nourishing the soul up into 
eternal life, when received with patient sub- 
mission. 

7th mo. 12th.—I cannot help fearing for my 
precious invalid sister, lest the tender sym- 
pathy she has felt for me, should prove too 
much for her delicate frame; which may truly 
be compared to an exotic plant—too frail to 
encounter any chilling blast. Dear creature! 
She is indeed a true friend in adversity. So. 
many times, when she bas laid beside me on 
my sick-bed, her words of comfort have felt 
like a cordial to my drooping spirits. Yes, 
we have often wept together, when worn na- 
ture has been almost exhausted with con- 
tinued suffering. Oh, then, that we may still 
be made willing to press forward, in the hum- 
ble hope, that when our weary and painful 
pilgrimage on earth is ended, we may, through 
redeeming love and mercy, everlastingly rejoice 
together. 

(To be continued.) 





Visible Speech.—At the meeting of the Pho- 
netic Section of the Franklin Institute, Ed- 
ward B. Crane delivered an interesting lecture 
on a system of representing to the eye the 
sounds heard in speaking, the invention of 
Professor Bell, of Scotland. The speaker il- 
lustrated the different organs used in speech, 
and their respective positions when engaged 
in the utterance of the various sounds of the 
language. A separate sign was used to indi- 
cate each position of the lips, teeth, tongue, 
and palate used, and by their combination, 
signs were produced which stood for each of 
the forty one sounds heard in speech. Words 
constructed of these signs would not only 
show the sounds of which they were com- 
posed, but would also point out the position 
of the vocal organs necessary to produce 
them. Dumb persons, deaf from birth, have 
been taught through this method to speak so 
correctly, that long conversations may be 
held with them, without a suspicion being 
raised of their infirmity, because, in addition 
to their correct speech, they seldom fail to 
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catch the words of their companion, by ob- 
serving the motions of the mouth. The use- 
fulness of this invention is not restricted to 
teaching the dumb to speak, but is valuable 
as an adjunct in teaching the pronunciation 
of all foreign languages, or in eliminating the 
provincialisms of our own. E. B. Crane, has 
been for the past year connected with the 
Deaf and Dumb Institution in this city, where 
he has met with fair success in the application 
of the system.—Late Paper. 


For “The Friend.” 


The Nez Perce War. 


The following account of the character of 


the Nez Percé Indians, and the history and 
origin of the late war with them, is extracted 
from an article recently contributed to Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. It furnishes one more sad 
instance of long injustice perpetrated upon 
one of our native tribes, finally ending in war; 
its subjugation and its probably rapid decline 
and extinction. 

The Nez Percé comes into history as the 
white man’s friend. In 1805, the govern- 
mental exploring expedition of Lewis and 
Clark, found the various bands of the Nez 
Percés occupying the plain west of the Bitter 
Root mountains, and the valleys of the Sal- 
mon, Snake and Clearwater rivers, where they 
had been from their earliest tradition, and 
where they remained until the present year. 

“ The history of the expedition tells us that 
when the explorers, ‘descending the last of 
the Rocky Mountains,’ reached a beautiful 
open plain, they came upon an Indian village, 


‘all of whose inhabitants gathered round to 
view, with a mixture of fear and pleasure, 


these wonderful strangers.’ Immediately they 
brought ‘a sumptuous treat; we returned the 
kindness of the people by a few small presents ’ 
Two miles distant was another village, and 
here also the party ‘was greeted w ith great 
kindness. The two villages,’ continues the 

account, ‘consists of about thirty double huts, 
and the inhabtants call themselves Chopun- 
nish, or Pierced Nos».’ 

“Among these hospitable people the Gov- 
ernment’s party spent upwards of twenty 
days, leaving them then to push on to the 
Pacific. So mach had they been impressed 
with the honesty of their new-found friends, 
that they left their horses with them, to be 
called for the following spring. The spring 
of 1806 came around, and with it, in April 
the explorers returned. Toward the ocean 
they had had hard experience with the In- 
dians; but now, among the Wollawollahs, 

eighbors of the Nez Perces, they found a 
welcome ‘ peculiarly acceptable after the cold 
inhospitable treatment lately received.” 

“ The estimable traits noticed by Lewis and 
Clarke have remained. The secretary of the 
Nez Perce treaty commission of 1863 wrote, 
only a few months since, ‘The Nez Perces 
are by far the most intelligent, independent, 

realthy and high-toned Indians on the Paci- 
fic coast, and have droves of fine horses which 
can be counted by the thousands. ‘Chey do 
not steal, and would scorn to do a mean act.’ 
Many Nez Perces have taken to grazing and 
farming. and their skill in cultivating lands 
on the reservation has been marked. Some 
of them live in houses like white men, and 
inclosed their fields with fences, which in 
some cases white squatters have torn down. 
This whole tribe have been good neighbors 


peaceful and self-reliant. With the exception 


sjthemselves on the 


of a single case of manslaughter i in a quarrel 
happening fifteen years ag>,*no full-blooded 
Nez Perce, prior to the present year, ever 
killed a white man—an extraordinary fact, 
pronounced by good authority to be without 
parallel in our Indian annals. From 1805 
down to 1877 the Nez Perces were always 
at peace with us. 

“ A war with a people having such a char- 
acter and record could never be anything less 
than an enormous governmental blunder; but 
if it shall also appear that violence was used 
to wrest away their rights, what can we call 
the act but a blot on our history ? 

“When our Government found the Nez 
Perces they had no tribal chief corresponding 
to the great sachem of eastern Indians ; each 
band in the tribe obeyed its own chief, as is 
customary among the far-western Indians.” 

In 1842 , Elijah” White, then acting as agent 
for the Government, appointed one of them 
named Ellis, who could speak English, as their 
tribal chief, with whom he could deal, instead 
of the several head chiefs of the different 
bands. The Nez Percés protested against 
this extraordinary assumption, but remained 
peaceful and quiet. Ellis died in 1847. 

“The extensive region inhabited by the 
Nez Perces was, as has already been said, the 
one including the valley of the Snake, Clear- 
water, and Salmon Rivers. It was desirable 
both for fishing and grazing; hence, as soon 
as eastern Oregon began to be settled, white 
settlers coveted it.” 

In 1855, when it was proposed to hold a 
ery with these Indians for the cession of 
land, the Commissioners found “that chief 
Joseph claimed the honors of precedence by 
sheer nobility of descent, while an Indian 
named Lawyer could speak English—the suc- 
cessful qualification of Ellis. The Commis- 
sioners at once arbitrarily solved the question, 
as a matter of personal convenience, by treat- 
ing Lawyer as if he really were head chief. 

‘“ Fifty-eight leading Nez Percé Indians, 
including Joseph, Lawy er and Looking Glass, 
met the Commissioners in 1855, and made a 
treaty ceding, for a stipulated quantity 
money and goods, all the vast and valuable 
region occupied by them, excepting a specified 
portion, which was set apart as a ‘permanent 
home’ for them, and which, it must be noted, 
included the Wallowa valley.” 

Other prominent chiefs never practically 


,;accepted any of the provisions, because they 


would not recognize Lawyer's pretensions. 
The treaty of 1855 was not ratified by the 
Senate until 1859. Senator Nesmith said in 
regard to this treaty: “Every day and every 


,»}hour of that three years’ delay carried to the 


hearts of those simple people evidence of bad 
faith on the part of the Government. They 
were promised that the whites should not 
settle in their country until the first anna- 
ities were paid; but two years before they re- 
ceived a dollar, the whole country was thrown 
open tosettlement. Then again the annuities, 
which were promised to be paid in stock and 
substantial improvements, were in a great part 
p: aid i in utterly worthless articles. 

‘Toward the close of 1860, rich gold fields 
were discovered in the Nez Perce lands, re- 
served under the treaty of 1855, and a rash 

vas made to them by white men. In the 
summer of 1862, in direct violation of the 
treaty, fifteen thousand whites established 
Nez Percé reservation. 


Colonel Wood says he could fill page after 


page with instances of outrages the Indiang 
and their families, without “regard to sex, 
were subjected to ‘by the miners. The Nez 
Percé chiefs vigorously struggled to keep the 
white whiskey-sellers in the mining towns 
and on the public roads; but the miners over. 
ran the whole reservation. 

“ All this time the peace was never broken 
by the Nez Perces. Toward the end of the 
year 1862, they freely gave their consent to 
the building of Lewiston and other mining 
towns. In “return, the settlers, having rob. 
bed them of their right to all the mineral 
wealth, and to the water privileges, clamored 
for their rich grazing lands, and a local news- 
paper urged its patrons to go in and despoil 
the Nez Perces, and to seiz» and fence off 
whatever they liked. Congress hastily inter- 
vened to provide a new treaty with the Nez 
Perces, ‘for the relinquishment of a portion 
or all of their present reservation.’ Such was 
the origin of the treaty of 1863. 

“The secretary of the c »mmission has since 
written, regarding its work: Persistent ef- 
forts were made by the Commissioners to in- 
duce tho disaffected bands to join the other 
(Lawyer) faction, but with no avail. Finally 
it was concluded to make the treaty with the 
Lawyer band. * * * Joseph’s band never 
had anything to do with the treaty, never 
would have, and have never and will never 
receive any of the annuity goods or any other 
benefit from the Government, claiming then 
as they do now, that Lawyer and his chiefs 
were not the rightfal chiefs of the Nez Percés, 
and consequently had not the right to treat 
with the Commissioners to cede their psses- 
sory right. This was the treaty which under- 
took to give up the Wallowa valley—a treaty 
always and haughtily repudiated by the non- 
treaty chiefs as made by people having no 
authority to do so.” 

Old Joseph died in 1871, and hisson, Joseph, 
succeeded him in the chieftainship. “The 
commission of 1873 held their interviews with 
the present Chief Joseph, and reported to 
Washington that the Wallowa valley was re- 


‘jserved for a permanent Indian home by the 


treaty of 1855, and that the non-treaty Indi- 
ans did not want to sell it. ‘If any respect 
is to be paid to the laws and customs of the 
Indians, then the treaty of 1863 is not bind- 
ing upon Joseph and his band. If so, then 
Wallowa valley is still a part of the Nez 
Perce reservation.’ Still, they declared that, 


ifur the safety of all concerned, ‘the whites 


must be induced to leave 
be removed.’ ” 

The Secretary of the Interior upon hearing 
this Report, issued orders that the Indians 
should be permitted to remain in the Wallo- 
wa valley; and that it was not the intention 
of the Department to disturb them, so long 
as they remained peaceable, which was en- 
forced by an order by the President, dated 
the same year. ‘Two years later, for what 
reason does rot appear, this order was revok- 
ed, and the white settlers again pressed in 
upon Wallowa valley, outraging the patient 
Indians, and a wanton murder was committed 
upon one of Joseph’s Band. 

In 1876, a Commission was appointed by 
the Indian Bureau to settle the whole diffi- 
culty. “The Commission was composed of 


or the Indians must 





Jerome, Barstow and Stickney, of the Indian 
Board, and General O. O. Howard and Colo- 
nel H. C. Wood. 


“In a dignified, courteous way Chief Joseph 
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said, in answer to the opening speech of the|during twenty years. Who shall say that a 
Commissioners, that he had no reason to talk prompt performance of our treaty obligations 
about land; that though the treaty Indians|would not have led the non-treaty chiefs to 
had traded their lands, he never had, and that|join in a fair and honorable treaty in 1863? 
he had supposed that the object of the Com-|Who shall deny that but for the shameful 
mission was to send away from the Wallowajabuses and neglects under the actual tre aty 
valley the whites who had shown themselves |of 1863, Joseph might have agreed, in 1876 
incapable of living in it without robbery and |to make some compact with the Commis. 
murder. sioners ? 

“Twill withhold my country from the whites.|_ “The way in which the war was precipi- 
The right to the land was ours before the|tated, can be stated in very few words. The 
whites came among us. White men set such|Indian Bureau, after the report of the Com- 


authority aside—it ought to fill you with fear.| mission, decided to force Joseph, though still 
Because it is my home, I admire it. 


the whites have hard feelings toward me? 
When there is no wish to sell land from one 
to another, that should make no difference in 
the feeling of one toward another. 

“The Commissioners say, that ‘ the serious 
and feeling manner in which he attered these 
sentiments wasimpressive.’ Thinking it wise 
to find out the danger of Indian revenge for 
the unpunished murder, they asked him about. 
Joseph answered: ‘When | learned they had 
killed one of my people I was heart sick. 
When I saw all the settlers take the murder- 
er’s part, though they spoke of bringing him 
to trial, I told them that law did not favor 
murder. I could see they were all in favor 
of the marderer, so I told them to leave the 
country. As to the murderer, I have made 
up my mind. I have come to the conclusion 
to let him escape and enjoy health, and not 
take his life for the one he took. [I am speak- 
ing as though I spoke to the man himself. I 
do not want anything in payment for the deed 
he committed. I pronounce the sentence that 
he shall live.’ 

“ When, in despair, the Commission asked |e 
him what they could do, Chief Joseph an- 
swered: ‘ Your children are not reprimanded 
as they should be. Why should you go home 
without doing it?’ 

“The Commission made a report, of which 
the points that concern our inquiry are 
follows 

“Second. So long as Joseph and hisband| Contented with L employees 
remain in the Im na ha valley and visit the|of the A. & W. Sprague estate, (Rhode Island), 
Wallowa valley for hunting, fishing and|nearly ten thousand, are represented by the 
grazing a part of each year, that there be a|manager of the estate to be more contented 
speedy military occupation of Wallowa val-|than he has ever known them to be hitherto, 
ley, by an adequate military force, to prevent | notwithstanding the redaction of their wages 
difficulties between whites and Indians. 































marching orders for this purpose. 
thirty days 
lowa valley, Joseph seems to have hesitated 
between home and peace; but before the ap- 
pointed time ran out, joining in a common 
cause, the non-treaty Nez Perces plunged 
into war.” 


Given 





element of discomfort, 
thorn not to be plucked out, a burden that 
must be borne, a daily cross not to be laid}. 
down. Some natures thus dealt with chafe 
against the trial; they contend with it till 
their sensibilities are lacerated by its cruel 
edges, and their hearts become morbid and 
| bitter. They make its presence one long per- 
petnal poison. Others, recognizing the trial 
as heaven-sent and therefore not to be escap- 
ed, accept it not with joy indeed, but with 
meekness, and though it press hard and 
sharply, wear it with a sweet patience that, 
day by day, enables them to carry it more 
easily. It even becomes the source of an in- 
ward development, the growth of a grace, 
| which at the best, will be the crowning, 
jadorning attribute of the character,—the es- 
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|He ascribes this apparently anomalous con- 
‘Meanwhile, the Nez Percé agent to con. |tentment to the fact that the Sprague estate 
tinue efforts to settle these Indians in sever-| furnishes each head of a fami'y in its employ 
alty upon the present reservation. with enough ground for a good sized garden 

“Third. Unless they conclude to settle|—from one-quarter to one-half an acre. Low 
quietly as above indicated, within a reason-| wages have compelled the workman to culti- 
able time, that they should then be placed|vate these plots of ground, and they have 
upon the reservation by force. found that they can almost raise subsistence 

“One member, Lieutenant Colonel Wood, |for their families by tilling the soil, and by 
made a minority report, that while sooner or|that means, even with the lowest w ages, they 
later Joseph’s band ‘must be excluded from/are able to save something. It is said also 
Wallowa Valley and the State of Oregon,’ yet| that the moral effect of the cultivation of little 
‘until Joseph commits some overt act of hos-| gardens is excellent, the men having less idle 
tility, force should not be used to put him ‘time to be tempted into dissipation, and soon 
upon any reservation.’ learning to take a pride in the home which 

‘It would be unjust not to point out the|their own industry builds up for them. A 
difficulties which beset this Commission. | further advantage is that this miniature farm 
Their record shows much sympathy with|ing opens the way to work that will support 
Joseph, and a fall appreciation of the out-'the laborer when he is thrown out of work at 
rages and violations of public faith which his regular trade or calling—it gives him a 
the Nez Perces had endured for twenty years.| new string to his bow and makes bim so much 

“* Underlying all difficulties were the frauds | the more independent. Green fields and gar- 
and outrages which this friendly people had dens are not always as near to the factory and 
suffered from us-—-the treaty outrage of 1855, workshop as they should be, but a good many 
in dividing the band, the subsequent breaking people are ina position where they can make 
of faith, “double dealing, and local violence use of the hint contained in this record of 







































Why do|peaceful and friendly, upon the reservation. 
General Howard’s troops were put under 









in which to get out of the Wal- 












God often sends into human lives some 
unrest or suffering—a 









|pecial quality which rounded out to perfect | 
symmetry will reflect the light of heaven.—} 
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what makes the Sprague employees cheerful 
and contented under low wages.— Late Paper. 
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Within the past few weeks, we have pub- 
lished extracts from the printed minutes of 
the proceedings of several of the Yearly Meet- 
ings which have lately been held, embracing 
the subjects of most interest to the Society, 
taken, with but little comment, from their 
printed minutes. While thus laying the official 
statements of these bodies of their action on 
several subjects which had claimed their atten- 
tion before our readers, we have not thought 
it necessary to reproduce much that transpir- 
ed ; some of which gives sorrowful indications 
of that lapse from the original principles of the 
Society, which we fear has taken place among 
a large number of their members, induced in 
part by the want of unity apparent in several 
quarters; nor yet to note the evident truth 
that if the professedly religious engagements 
in which several of these bodies have become 
involved, have been entered into under the di- 
rection of the Head of the Church ; still, they 
can only prove truly valuable, as they are 
carried on in conformity with those doctrines 


and testimonies, which He has laid upon 
Friends unswervingly to uphold. In this 


connection, we have been reminded of the 
following warning given by our late friend, 
Daniel Wheeler, in the course of a Yearly 
Meeting which he attended in Philadelphia: 
“On the subject of meetiogs for worship, I 
had one remark to make ; and to declare that 
if ever we suffered the righteous testimony 
to the teachings of that Divine Grace, which 
hath appeared unto all men, to fall to the 
ground, or be lowered by departure from a 
silent waiting upon God for the blessed influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, to enable us to wor- 


ship Him aright—the glory would depart 


from our Israel, 
empty name.” 


and nothing be left us but an 


We believe it is pleasing in the Lord’s 


-|sight that the many mercies and, favors with 


which this nation has been blessed, should be 
remembered with gratitude, and that feelings 
of thankfulness should often cover our minds 


in the retrospect of the blessings which we 


have received both collectively and as indi- 
viduals. While it is only his own works 
which can praise Him, and we need the re- 
newed touches of His Holy Spirit rightly to 
perceive and appreci iate these blessings; it is 
our daty to seck for a qualification from Him 
reverently toacknowledge them, fulfilling the 
exhortation of the Psalmist, “Oh that men 
would praise the Lord for his goodness and 
for his wonderful works to the children of 
men.” 

In drawing near to the close of the year it 
may be profitable to look back at some of the 
events which caused grave apprehensions at 
the time, but of which many cf the serious 
consequences were averted. The threatening 
condition of public affairs which attended the 
Presidential election, and the later riotous 
outbreaks in different parts of our country 
were of this character, but they passed by with 
much less injury to the community than might 
have been expected from the excitement which 
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prevailed; while our country has been entirely jing the same period were $417,203,286. These figures|at the North Philadelphia drove yard, at 6 a 6} cts. per 


spared the unsettlement and harassing fears 
which have prevailed over nearly all Europe 
in consequence of the fearful struggle now 
going there; draining the life blood of thous- 
ands of families, and spreading distress among 
millions of our fellow creatures. Bounteous 
harvests gathered throughout our land have 
yielded an abundant supp!y of the necessaries 
of life for the coming year ; and although the 
long continued depression in business is still 
felt, causing privations and anxiety among 
many dependent for a livelihood upon their 
daily toil, yet in consequence of the remarka- 
ble mildness of the season, the sufferings of 
this class have probably been much less than 
they would otherwise have been, so that in 
view of all these things, may we not exclaim 
with the Psalmist “‘T'bou crowne-t the year 
with thy goodnessand thy paths drop fatness,” 


Under the title of “ Extracts from Letters of 
John Barclay to Mary B.,” a pamphlet of 50 
pages has lately been printed, containing ex- 
tracts from two letters of John Barclay not 
contained in the collection previously publish 
ed. They were written “ toa person unknown 
to him at the time, who having left the Epis- 
copalians, and joined the Baptists, remained 
unsatisfied, and addressed J. B. respecting her 
religious exercises and doubts.” In his replies, 
J. Barclay was favored to place the views of 
Friends on several important Christian doc- 
trines in aclear light, and we believe that in 


this form, these letters will prove acceptable | 


and helpful to many inquirers, who, as the wri- 
ter recommended, “ endeavor to centre down 
toavery lowly spot, seeking after the meckness 
and gentleness of Christ, that humble, teach- 
able tender state of mind in which it is best 
prepared to receive, understand, and apply 
rightly and profitably what is handed.” 

It is to be had at Friends’ Book Store, No. 
304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The Baldwin Locomotive Works | 


of this city, has recently received an order from Russia 
to build 40 first class locomoties. American built roll- 
ing stock is not a new thing on Russian railroads, as it 


. o . . . - 
was introduced years ago, by firms of this city and Balti- | 


more, which established great shops for the Russian 
Government, and recently she has done her own work. 
War and crop emergencies now bring her back to 
Philadelphia. 

A terrible disaster occurred in New York on the 
evening of the 20th, by which the front of a large build- 


ing on Barclay street fell, from the force of an explo-|at 374 cts. ; 3800 do. do. at 37 ets.; 4800 do. mixed at 


sion, the cause of which is not fully determined. When 
the front fell into the street, the interior caught fire, and 
the entire structure was soon a mass of ruins. 
of life does not prove as serious as was at first feared, 


although it is believed there may still be some bodies | 
Thus far, four bodies have| 
The losses aggregate $413,000, the in-|15 a 16 cts. per gallon for home consumption. 


buried under the ruins. 
been recovered. 
surance $371,500. 


The customs returns at New York show a large in-| week: Prime Timothy, 75 a 80 cts. per 100 lbs.; mixed, 
crease in the imports of Japanese goods, the trade be-|65 a 75 cts. per 100 pounds; Straw, 50 to 65 cts. per 109 
tween the United States and Japan having grown nearly | pounds. 
three hundred per cent, since the Centennial Exhibi-| 


tion. 


It is stated that there is in California a school popu- 
lation of 200,067 ; the number enrolled in the public! 
schools is 135,335, and the daily average attendance is 
There are 3167 teachers, of whom 1983 are | 


89,539. 
women. 


native parentage ; foreign, 40.78; half foreign, 12.02. 


The total imports of the United States for nine| North Philadelphia drove yard at 4} a 6 cts. per pound. 
months ending 9th mo. 30th, were $371,309,739, of 


which $8,589,165 were re-exported. The exports dur- | Philadelphia drove yard at 54 a 6} cts., and 700 head 


i. . ° ° Ts . 
indicate a trade balance in favor of the United States 


of about fifty-four millions of dollars. The exports of 
jmeat and live stock to Great Britain this year, are 
nearly double what they were in 1876. 

| The San Francisco mint is the most productive in- 
stitution of the kind in the world. Its coinage last year 
is said to have amounted to more than the aggregate 
production of the three largest mints in Great Britain, 

It takes 80,000 feet of lumber per day to run the con- 
solidated Virginia and California mines. 
| There were 305 deaths in this city during the week 
ending at noon on the 22d, an increase of 20 from the 
| previous week, and of 24 over the same period last year. 
| Of this number 53 died of consumption ; diptheria 14; 
iscarlet fever 16; typhoid fever 12; inflammation of the 
lungs 18. 

Markets, &c.— American gold 102}. U. S. sixes, 
}1881, 110; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 106}; do. 1867, 108; 
ido. 1868, 1105 ; new 5’s, 106} ; new 4} per cents, 1043; 
jnew 4 per cents, 101]. 
| Cotton—There is less doing at the decline; about 
|1800 bales of middling sold in lots at 11} a 11} ets. per 

pound for uplands and New Orleans. 

Fresh Fruits—In apples there was a fair business 
doing at former rates. In very choice cranberries there 
|is a very good business doing, while fair to common 
icontinue to show light in sales. Apples, New York 
|State, choice, per barrel, $3.25 a $3.75; do. fair to good 
ido., $2.25 a $2.50; do. seconds, $1.50 a $2 per barrel. 
|Pears, winter Nellies, per half barrel, $2 a 33.50; do. 

Juchesse, per barrel, $4. $7. Cranberries, $1 a $1.90 
|per bushel crate; do. $3.50 a $6 per barrel. 
| Flour was in better demand, both for export and 
‘home use, but prices rule low, 5000 barrels city mills 
\fammily sold on private terms, and 1200 barrels Minne- 
|sola extra on private terms, and 14,000 barrels sold in 

ots, including superfine, at $4.25 a $4.75; extra at $5 
a $5.50; Pennsylvania family at $6.374 a $6.75; Min- 
|nesota extra at $5.75 a $6.50, the latter rate for fancy ; 
|Ohio family at $6.50 a $6.75; southern family at $6.75; 
Kentucky amber at $6.75 ; Kentucky white wheat flour 
jat $7; Kentucky patent at $7.50 a $8.50, and choice 
grades winter wheat family, made from choice amber 
jand white wheat, at $8 a $9.25 per bbl., according to 
\quality. Rye Flour—Sales were reported at $3.90 a +4 
\per bbl. Corn Meal—1100 bbls. sold on private terms. 
| Feed—Bran sells at $20 per ton. Buckwheat meal is 
quoted at $2.75 a $3 per 100 lbs. 

Grain.—The demand for wheat continues limited, 
but the prices were rather firmer—2100 bushels Dela- 


fat $1.28 a $1.30; 5000 bushels western red at $1.40 a 
$1.41; 6000 bushels western amber at #1 43 a $1.44; 
10,000 bushels No. 2 western red at $1.405 a $1.41; 


ware amber sold at $1.45 a $1.47; 3000 bushels spring 


lare all in gold, and refer only to the trade in goods, and |Ib., as to condition. 


ForeiGy.—Last year there was expended for tele- 
igrams in the countries of Europe $15,400,00), at an 
average of 32 cents per message. In this expenditure 
Great Britain led the list with near y 43 per cent. of the 
whole; France came next with about 22 per cerit. ; Ger- 
many 18; no other country exceeded 4 per cent. The 
length of wires in Great Britain very slightly exceeds 
that of Germany, and is nearly a fourth more than 

France, in this particular, Switzerland takes the lead of 
the smaller European States. 

The gable of Milnes’ Hotel at Edinburgh, which had 
been previously weakened by fire, fell on the‘l19th inst., 
burying several persons in the ruins. Three bodies 
were recovered ; but several others were missing. 

British India is becoming a strong competitor for the 
tea trade of the world. In 1861, only 1,300,000 pounds 
were exported from Hindostan, but the export has now 
grown to more than 25,000,000 pounds, and the area of 
land brought under tea culture is increasing even more 
rapidly. ; 

The Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce has agreed to 
memorialize the Government to continue its neutrality 
in the present war. Only two members of the Chamber 
were opposed to the adoption of the resolution. 

France.—De Marcere, Minister of the Interior, has 
ordered the Prefects to reinstate all municipal councils 
dismissed since the 16th of 5th mo. last. 

The Eustern War.—The armies in Bulgaria are said 
to be suffering greatly from the severe weather. A 
transport train was recently found buried in the snow, 
and a number of men and horses were frozen. 


There is now for sale at “ Frrenps’ Book Stores,” 
“ Memoirs and Letters of Richard and Elizabeth 
Shackleton, (late of Ballitore, Ireland,) compiled by 
their daughter, Mary Leadbetter.” Price $1.00. 

Also, “ Memoirs of the Life and Gospel labors of 
Samuel Fothergill. with Selections from his Correspond- 
ence. Also an account of the Life and Travels of his 
father, John Fothergill.” Price $1.00. 
| Also, “ Extracts from Letters of John Barclay to 
Mary B. Price 10 cents. 


CORPORATION OF 
COLLEGE. 
A Special Meeting of “ The Corporation of Haver- 
ford College” will be held, by order of the Board of 
Managers, at the Committee Room of Arch St. Meeting 
House, Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, First month 11th, 
1878, at 3.30 o’clock, Pp. M., to consider certain proposed 
amendments to the Charter of the Corporation. 
Epwarp Bett te, Jr., Secretary. 


THE HAVERFORD 


The loss | bush. wheat, 105,700 bush. corn, 1000 bush. rye, 6300 


The average male teacher’s salary is $84.93} Philadelphia drove yard at 4 a 6 cts. per lb. gross, as to 
per month, female teacher’s salary $68.01: 47.20 per | quality. 
cent. of the children attending public schools, are of| 


Pennsylvania amber at ¥1.44 a $1.46, and western white 
at $1.48, and Kentucky white at $1.50 per bushel. 
Rye—2500 bushels Pennsylvania sold at 73 cts., and 
11200 bushels Delaware at 70 cts. Corn was in demand; 
|4000 bushels Penna and southern yellow sold at 65 a 66 
cts.; 3700 do. western mixed at 65 cts.; 3000 bushels 
western yellow at 65 cts. ; old sail mixed spot at 75 cts., 
and sail mixed in elevator at 65 cts. per bushel, spot ; 
new southern yellow at 53 a 57 cts., and new western 
at 55 a 60 cts. ; 5000 bushels steamer yellow at 535 a 54 
cts., and 10,000 bushels mixed at 60} cts., and 5000 
|bushels do. at 61 cts., spot. Oats were dull, 5000 
bushels choice white sold at 38 a 39 cts. ; 4000 do. white 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C, Haut, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


MARRIED, Ninth mo. 27th, 1877, at Friends’ Meeting, 
Plymouth, Montgomery Co., Pa., George DittwyNn 
REEVE, of Philadelphia, to Saran C., daughter of 
Jeremiah Comfort, of the former place. 

——, Ninth mo. 26th, 1877, at Friends’ Meeting, 
Concord, Ohio, Witson T., son of Israel and Rachel 
B. Sidwell, to ISABELLA C., daughter of Esther F. Fogg, 
all of Colerain, Ohio, 

, on the 28th of Eleventh mo. 1877, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Flushing, Ohio, Branson D., son of Israel 
and Rachel B. Sidwell, of Colerain, Ohio, to ABBIE 
daughter of Jacob and Sarah F. Holloway, of Flushing, 
Ohio. 





|36 cts., and 3300 do. mixed at 35} cts. per bushel. The 
|receipts to-day were as follows: 3890 bbls. flour, 4860 


bush. oats, 6000 bush. barley. 
Petroleum continues quiet. Crude at 10} cts. in bar- 
rels, and standard white at 13 a 13} cts. for export, and 


Hay and Straw market.—Average price during the 
Drep, on the 19th of 11th mo. 1877, SARAH W., wife 
of Andrew Moore, in the 63d year of her age, a mem- 
ber of Sadsbury Particular and Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. This dear Friend had long been afflicted, 
which she bore with patience and resignation to her 
Heavenly Father’s will. Her closing days were strik- 
ingly sweet and peaceful, leaving the consoling assur- 
ance that our loss is her eternal gain. 
, on the 15th inst., at her residence in this city, 
Marra Hit~MAy, in the 83d year of her age, a mem- 
Sheep were dull: 6000 head sold at the West Phila- | ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
delphia drove yard, at 3 a7 cts., and 1300 head at the| for the Northern District. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


Seeds were unchanged. Clover at 7 a 8} cts. per Ib. 
ae at $1.40, and Flaxseed at $1.50 a $1.52 per 
bushel. 

The cattle market was very dull this week, and prices 
favor buyers. 2100 head sold at the West Philadelphia 


| drove yard at 4a7 ets., and 900 head at the North 


Hogs were very dull: 3000 head sold at the West 
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